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Publisher’s Notice 


The present issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, opening the new volume and the 
new year, is being sent as a sample copy to a number of teachers and officers of 
colleges and universities. It is hoped that the number subscribing will be as great 
as was the case last year, when a sample copy was sent to school superintendents. 
It is in the interest of education that a journal such as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
covering the whole field of education in the relation to the social order, should be 
widely read by those connected with institutions for higher education, on one side, 
and those connected with primary and secondary education on the other. Each 
should learn from all and the edu ational work of the nation should be conducted 
for the common welfare in the reconstruction period on which we are now entering. 
The diflicult problems will require knowledge, wisdom and sympathy. A weekly 
journal of education, if properly conducted and generally read, can be of great service. 

The opinion in which SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is held is indicated by the 

following extract from an editorial article in the New York Evening Post. ; 

I'wo journals, the School Journal and the Teachers’ Vagazine, have been consolidated with 
ScHoot AND Society. These have both been important publications in the educational field, 
the first having been founded in 1874, and the second in 1878, At one time the first attained a 
circulation of 50,000, and the second of 125,000. Perhaps one reason for the union with 
ScHoot AND Socrety is indicated by the result of a post card referendum as to the five best 
educational journals for public libraries recently taken among all members of the National Sox iety 
of College Teachers of Education, and the National Society for the Study of Education. Of 253 
who replied, 221 recommended SCHOOL AND Society as one of the list, and the next most 
popular journal, the School Review, received only 179 votes. 
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DEFECTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION ‘| a aw - 
REVEALED BY THE WAR eatiemel esuaw ole 


" 2 revealed the America view the fact that enificant p 
inexp d fa there 1s tn ung n r) 
sid imount t ters " re were no i 1] | } c ~} 
n. unevenly distributed among tl ruage, and tl s ig 
states. but disappointingly larg difficult to pm promp 

verag 7.4 per t This e} irmy and nay Priv ee 

s conspicuous in the army and navy va neorpo! ds s had alread 

he government undertook to reeruit tl his 1gnora t] 

by drat ind was 1 ! See] ( 0 } pat ta ope! veS Was IMD 

serious obsta < to t rapid tra e¢ effi nev and produ \ < Va 


{ \ uy \ il i 
promptly perceived that the prev measures remedy 10 Ss e\ ru 
. was a nati a nteres Nest efforts wel ssur ! ‘ 
should never have been left to the lack of money and could 
S without anv supervision bv Tl na dr yp the-Duck SOT iH I l W 
; ; 
government. Although the existing discern a natio sta nu 
icy and its consequences were brought need Tor imn it ‘ il 
ittention of the American people by part of ft ition vern) 


vas not ill eonfined te ir times to adults as W he best fom t This 
saw that } preve t n of tera would be a contril n Vv tor 
’ 1 oreate! obj I fo the nator is pupli that has np Ted a irs I 
struction covering a specified number 
n normal pea times than in ab ; 
: : et essons and passed a van tio? 1? 
rmal war times; so that the whole peopl 
; } seribed by the Nationa Bureau of Educa 
w prepared to support, and indeed to 
} —r ‘ tion. It is the attractiveness of the count: 
rg Whatever appropriations Congress , 
as a whole to various a n races Wi ni 


think necessary, in order that the na 


f 
~ 


: 2 proauced 
al government mav bring effective aid —~ 
- army and navy ana ! some mil rtant 
the states in extinguishing illiteracy : in! 
American industries; so that tl 
re is a defect in American education, r¢ 

government may Tairiy tal part in abating 


d by the war, which Congress and thr oa W) ther t] ' ‘ 





nistration ought t 


» procee at onee to ¢ ] 
proceed a ernment will become permane! r not w 


depend on the renewa Tt imn rration T! 


\n address given in Carnegie Hall, New York Asia and southern Europe. Pos 
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irge num | n se regions W thint 
i ie! I eond ns I Vy peat 
1v ‘7? 1 
, 
i 
I} lral i nrevaler 
ven i ( i rY r \ p Dilia 
I | i ota . 1! il ina 
rn i c Vi ’ LS pai ad Tr 
re peop he War Department and 
: 
Navv Department at once set to work 
treat vel ‘eal diseases within the army 
d navy and to prevent the spread ol 
these terribly destru \ diseases with! 
- | + ] , . ry" } 
the military ana iva rorces., he cam 
} ] + + 
paign conducted Dy DOTN aepartments 
ivainst these diseases in and about the bar- 
racks imps and cant ments of soldiers 


prompt and large suecess. To maintain 
ind develop this campaign against thes¢ 
hig communicable diseases after the war 

ises will require large appropriations 


from the national treasury and the main 
tenance of a considerable corps of publie 
health off rs under the direction of the 
Division of Venereal Disease, which has 


already been created in the Treasury De 


[his public health service will need the 
eooperation of all Ameriean — schools, 


churches. religious associations like the 


Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris 
tian Associations, the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Jewish Welfare Board, hospitals, 
asylums, dispensaries, charitable organiza 
tions and men’s and women’s ¢lubs all over 
the United States. Prior to the outbreak 
of the great war in Europe this cooperation 

ild not have been secured. Now it can 


CUUI 


be, because the American public sees that 
the venereal diseases can be permanently 
reduced or restricted only through the use 
of every possible educational influence 


which the entire community can exert. 


ulready created in the Treasury Depart 
I it roposes | ise are the | iblie libraris 
the count. whieh at » be provid 
vitl sts irefullvy seleeted books f 
marents ol ¢! dy I Wee sIx and twe 
vears of age, for boys and rirls who ha 
not reached the age of puberty, and f 
oung men and women, for engaged a1 


married people, and for teachers and so 


workers. We shall owe to the war tl 


fense of modern society against the grav 
ngers to which it is exposed. The An 


" 
‘an government S the only one 1n 


world which thus far has undertaken to 


permanent national organization for the d 


fend modern society effectively agains 
scourges which punish with crushing sey 


ity lust, prostitution and alcoholism in 


} ‘ n 
ina Fe | 
ry } . > " 
he spora ie man y + } 
poradic inspection of s¢ 


dren and the medical examinations 


young men drafted for the National Ar 


have revealed a percentage of defect 


bodies in the youth of the country v 


nh: 


mortifying to thinking Americans. Mar 


of these bodily defeets are ré 
hus far the organization and enforcing 
remedial and preventive processes } 

been by no means adequate for coping W 
the existing evils. Most of the attempts 
remedy and prevention have been made 
: ] 


towns or cities; and the national! 


’ 


ment and the state governments have 


gover! 


yet attacked seriously the general proble 


Both the national and the state govet 
ments should at once plan and carry i 
execution a great expansion of the fur 
tions of the medical examiner, the scl 
nurse, and the district nurse, and these « 
cials should work all through the year 
the detection and treatment of defects a 


diseases in children and the instruction 


parents and children as to remedial a 


preventive action in their homes. 


These permanent officials should also g 














instruction in regard to diet, nutri- 
housing, community cleanliness, and 
» medical means of controlling epidemics. 


} 


should be employed at public expense ; 


A 


and access to this instruction should be free 


» all comers of whatever age, race or con- 
This is the most legitimate kind of 

blie instruction in a democracy, because 
kind most directly and immediately 
iseful to the entire community. A strong 
nning should be made at once, and th 
itional, state, and municipal governments 
uld all take part in the good work. In 
rder that the future fathers and mothers 
may be able to understand thoroughly the 
nstruction to be given by physicians, nurses 
and health officers, all school children 
should receive at the appropriate time in 
struction in so much chemistry, physics and 
logy as is necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of what is meant by a complete diet for 


‘ 


nfant, child or adult, and to the mastery 


b both sexes of the processes of cooking 
und serving food in wholesome ways. That 
mount of applied science should be learned 

every boy and girl in every American 

ol before the age of sixteen years, and 
no subject, except the English language, 
should be more earefully provided for in 
school programs than that amount of ap 
plied science. 

[In Europe the war has increased infant 
mortality and diminished the birth-rate in 
most countries; and these grievous happen- 
ngs have directed the attention of the 
\merican people to the high infant mortal- 

at home, especially where the population 
is congested. The diffusion of the knowl- 
edge of the elements of personal and com- 
munity hygiene through all classes of so- 

ety is the best means of reducing infant 
mortality. In the promotion of this reform 
is highly desirable that the national gov- 
ernment should use the present moment to 


nsist that the publie registration of births, 
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deaths, ana diseases sl] 


tory all over 


cupations to Wo 


women in new employm 
emphasizes the 
the phenomena of 


duced birth rate, and high 


door machinery industries. 

portant subject for study by 
Departments 
Labor and Publie 


campaign against 


campaign, conducted at public expense. 
Tuberculosis is another widespread evi 


which can not be successfully 


general ignorance of the common people or 
this subject. The medical professio1 
private philanthropists have taught hor 
reduce sickness and mortali 
eulosis. and so to put an end to the 
impairment of national prosperity and 
vate happiness caused by this di 
only the public treasuries can pay th 


of carrying on an active and compreh 


nineteen months’ war, the hideous ev 
aleoholism, tuberculosis and 
rm d now that 


should be continued and develo 


the war is over. nd municipali 
ties should join and it is the 


duty of every 
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country—universities, colleges, t hnieal in 
Stitutes, sen hoards, med al sch ols and 
normal schools—to join in remedying in th 
rising generation the physical and mental 
defects from which they are suffering, and 
n delivering the coming generation from 
d es of \ r ignorance from which 
their prea ssors have suffered so in 
tensely. In so doing tl ey will be striving 
to eradicate defects in American education 
which ha been emphasized by the war, 
though antedating it. 

The war has brought home to millions 
of voung men and to other millions of 


relatives, friends 
k nd of 


annie T Tr f 
app CALLOUS 0 


and acquaintances 
that in the new fighting, by means 
chemieal 
the 


physical science, the soldier or 


rence, pers nal init ative. 
well-trained and some skill of eye, 


hand. All the bell 


learned this lesson. 


SenSes, 
igerent 
They 


learned that armies and navies need a 


crovern- 


ear or 
ments have have 


large 


it the front as well as behind th front. 
They have learned that every private 
soldier or sailor needs to understand orders, 
to remember them, and to comprehend the 
plan and objects of a given attack, so that 


even if no 
left to 


he can earry out the orders 


( ffi er or non-COMMISSIONE d offi ‘er be 
guide him. If then a nation may be called 
on to put an effective army into the field 
at short notice, its schools should have given 


tant attention to the training of the 


Cons 
senses and the memory and to the acquisi- 
tion of skill. All 


therefore, add to their present programs, 


American schools must, 


which are based chiefly on literature and 


mathematies, instruction in the seiences of 


observation in the arts and erafts, and in 


the elements of music, drawing, modeling 


and architecture; and must give all pupils 


practice in the use of their own eyes, ears 


and hands in productive labor, and in the 


nductive method of reasoning. 


lear 


The war has also placed in a ¢ 
the need all over the world of a more pro 


ductive agriculture, and has shown how 


that need may be satisfied through giving 


instruction to children and adults in the 


increasing agricultural produe 


means of 


tiveness through the study of soils, seeds 


food plants, domestic animals and the best 


means of cultivating and 


soil. It 


improving th 
follows that the teaching of agri 
should 
feature in the education of 


cultural science and art be an im 


portant every 


child in both the urban and the rural popu 


lation. Fortunately, the agricultural arts 
afford admirable means of training chil- 
dren and adults to accurate seeing an 


recording and then to sound reasoning or 
the records made. 

The war has made plain the multitudes of 
people what was known before to a few, that 
untrust 


human testimony is as a rule 


worthy, not because the witnesses intended 
to deceive but because they were unab 
what hap 


see, hear, or deseribe correctly 


pened in their presence. This inability 
see, hear, touch and describe accurately) 

by no means confined to ignorant or w 
educated people. Many highly edueat 

American professional men have never re 
eeived any scientific training, have nev 
used any instrument of precision, possess ! 
manual skill whatever, and can not drav 
sing, or play upon a musical instrument 
Their entire education dwelt in the regi 

of language, literature, philosophy and his 
Their habits of thought 


vagueness, obscurity, i 


tory. 


perm 
and inaccuracy, and 
their spoken or written statements hav 
defects. These 
strongly the urgent need of 


the 


these same facts sugges 


modifying pr 
of American el 


foundly programs 


mentary and secondary schools. They mus 


no longer cling almost exclusively to langu 
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ves and literature and the elements of 
mathematics. They must give a consider- 
able part of school time to the sciences and 
arts, and to the acquisition by every pupil 
of some skill of eye or hand or both, and at 
same time must increase rather than 
diminish the amount of training they give 
in memorizing to hold, in discrimination be- 
tween the true and false, the wise and the 
‘oolish, the good and the bad, in the selee- 
tion of premises, and in sound reasoning. 
In order to introduce the new subjects 
and the new methods into the existing 
schools of the United States it would be 
necesary to reduce somewhat the number 
of periods assigned to the memory subjects 
and to mathematies, and also to utilize more 
hours in the school day and reduce the long 
summer vacation. The new subjects and 
methods require a good deal of bodily as 
well as mental exertion, so that they can be 
idded to the school program without risk- 
¢ the health of the children, provided that 
| schoolrooms, including shops and labor- 
atories, be well ventilated. Moreover, much 
of the instruction in geography and agri- 
culture ean be given out of doors, the teach- 
ers taking part in the necessary excursions. 
[t is an essential part of the new methods 
instruction that the pupils should be 
stimulated to hard work in every subject, 
neluding the literary ones, by interesting 
them in doing things themselves rather than 
reading ab hut objects or events or being 
ld about them. To this end all teaching 
mld be as concrete as possible, and every 
subject, including, of course, the literary 
nd historical subjects, should be illus 
trated by the study of personages, places. 
harts, diagrams and pictures. It is indis- 
pensable to suecess with the new subjects 
it the pupils should use their own eyes 
ind hands and themselves describe and co- 
ordinate their own observations. In the 
study of the notes and records they have 
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made out of their own observations, they 
must apply their own powers of memory, 
discrimination and expression 

Every child should be encouraged and in 
duced to acquire the habit of giving an 


account to the teacher or the class or the 


whole school of anything he has himself 
read or seen or done. An excellent way to 
teach English composition is to provide a 
daily exercise, oral or written, or both, for 
every pupil in this sort of description, th 
teacher restricting her own performances to 
showing the pupil where he has failed in 
simplicity, directness, or accuracy of d 


1) 


It is important that all 


scription. subjects 


whenever possible be taught from actual 
objects to be accurately observed and de 
scribed by the pupils themselves. Pictures 
or drawings of objects will not answer the 
same purpose. It should also be the in- 
cessant effort of the teacher to relate every 


lesson to something in the life of the child 


so that he may see the useful applications 
of the lesson, and how it concerns him 
Again, much time mav be saved in teach 


ing the familiar as well as the new sub 


jects in the revised programs by teaching 
groups of subjects together in their natural 
and inevitable relations. For example 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry should be 
taught together from beginning to end, each 
subject illustrating and illuminating the 
other two. A great gain in the time con- 
sumed and in the interest of the pup 


be made by teaching the elements of gov- 


ernment, economics and sociology together. 
and the elements of historv. bi graphy 


geography and travel together. So in the 
later years of the total course it would be 
advantageous to deal with chemistry, phys 
ies, biology and geology together because 
these subjects are generally found inti 
mately associated in most natural processes 
of growth, decay, creation and extinction, 
and may be wisely separated only for ad 








1 } d tO Se no theories 

} y ‘ ] } I 

ril i lay ved us 

y tation and researc! 
yf school programs wil! 

} ] 

rt ! l lass work and the size 
I ] reas aly lal WOrkK. 
He vy 11S 1! iIniformity and to 
| | | bh jcret in reast 
+7 
t\ struct riven, and will 
ike as juent as possible the sortings, 
tings promotions among the pupils 


The worst thing a teacher can do for 


tted to her charge 1s 


1 


together in their at 


their pr holding back 


o@ress, 


upils and pushing on the dull. 


the bright | 
It is obvious that it 
the 


hew 


will cost more to 





carry new methods of in- 


struction in the subjects than the 


American public have been accustomed 
heretofore to spend on their schools. The 
buildings must be more carefully heated 
ventilated, because the pupils are to 
them. The 


eq lipment of the laboratories and the shops 


and 
spend more hours a day in 


entifie subjects will be 


required for the se 
‘costly, both at the first outlay and in the 
maintenance. The supply of materials for 
the shops, laboratories, gardens and green- 
houses will be a new and no inconsiderable 
charge on the annual budget of the schools 
And a new sort of teacher will be required 
the 


up 


better trained herself in 
and 


ord, remember 


a teacher 
herself brought 


“ih 


dese! ipe 


arts and sciences, 


oO see, re al d ac- 


whole people 


their 


curately. Therefore, the 


should spend much more money on 


free schools. 
ies 
introduced in a 


reforms in American schools have 


been few private or en- 
dowed schools, and some of them have been 
introduced in part in a few public schools. 
But they can not be introduced on a large 
scale until the normal schools of the coun- 
On the other 


much improved, 


try are 
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hand, the reform can not have full swe 
until the secondary s ‘hools prepare a bette: 


class of candidates for admission to the n 


mal schools. The first efforts of any con 


munity toward the great improvement 
their schools which the war has taught t 


American public to desire must be direct 
in Its ‘Tay lx + tha ear ] 1 »} ] 
Simuitaneo ISI) LO le secondary scnoois 


the normal schools. The secondary schools 


are generally under the management 
the nor 


the stat 


municipalities, town or city; 


ls are usually controlled by 


schoo 
The budgets of the secondary schools 


‘ 


municipal budgets; the appropriations 
normal schools come from State Legis 
tures. The public must therefore urg 
desired improvements on municipal gover 


State l 


ments and Legislatures. The 


paign must be a wide open one, and 


national government should contribut 
the improvements with money and exp: 
supervision. 

When the results were published of tl} 
physical examinations of the men draft 
for the army and navy, the whole Americ 
public were much disappointed at the lar 

Men in larg 
numbers proved to have physical defe 
which ineapacitated them for the work 


When th 


cepted men were brought together in can 


percentage of rejections. 


either a soldier or a sailor 


a large proportion of them seemed deficient 
the 


have 


majority 


traine 


in muscular power and 


seemed never to been 


them 
to a good earriage of the body or a vigorous 


graceful bearing. It took weeks a1 


and 
months in the training camps to produ 
in many of the recruits an adequate mus 


cular development and an erect carriag 


These good physical qualities are not Oo! 


desirable and even necessary in a so 
lly desira 


indeed, for 


or a sailor, but they are equa 
for all industrial workers and, 
the entire people. If every American ch 


boy or girl, receives an adequate course 
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training while at school, the in 
tr efficiency of the nation will be 
tlv inereased in the normal times of 


and if war came again, the necessary 
ry training would be made shorter 
was in 1917 and 1918, 


| be assumed that a good training of the 


pecause it 


scles and a thorough sett ng-up drill had 
ly ‘om plished To secure for 
. ld in the country a complete 
irs ot phvs oa] train ne is a rreat na 


il object for war times and for peace 
s alike, and such a course should be 
1 and enforced by national author- 

s and part of the expense of the course 
d be borne by the national govern- 
nt The 


es a program of physical training for 


Swiss Federal Council pre- 
ry school in Switzerland, and appoints 
avs the national inspectors who see 

it this program is carried out. The fed- 
also makes a small contribution to 

st of this physical training through 
the republic. The Congress of the 
ted States should immediately provide 
some national aid to the states and mu- 
ties in putting into force in all 
Sa course of physi al training planned 
watched by the national government. 

a proper course of physical training 

s been in operation all over the United 
tes for ten years, the productiveness of 
national industries will show a great in- 
ise, the number of children in the 
rage family will also increase, and there 


not be so many stooping, crooked, 


tunted, slouching, awkward people in the 


treets and factories as there are now. 


4 


a 


The war has brought to light the fact that 
merican schools and ordinary American 
for more than a hundred years have 
ed to keep alive one sentiment of public 
ity which was natural to the early Amer- 
“ommunities on the shores of the At- 
ntie because they lived under the constant 


‘ 
stress of p ib] ianvers iy T t 
When tl Pilgri hat s firs 
heir settlement at Plymout! \ 
Tor coy nte ? . 
to bear at S l 
The Puritan Colony s Bay 

, 

made the sa Ssu | Si 
pione y y ‘ ny l ~ ’ | 7, 7 
vears ¢ 1 militia to eV \ 
bodied man bel se mel | 
In the a lve turous Pu nm set 
t} order the mer ” + in 
th n Into the Ss ere I \ 
to enure! mn Sundays Every 
’ in T Tt } tu ¢ ; ry ; 
ounter wounds and death in defens 
h ~ home Al d his vill (re \I lit ry Services 
from him was the country’s du 


In recent American generations this sense 
of personal individual duty to the country 
has been lost : and it has taken a vreat war 
in defense of human |] berty to reest blish 


it. Now. it is for the schools and colleges 


of the country to mair n this sense of 
obligation in all the generations to come by 
direct and positive t ihings and 

operating with the family and chureh in 


training boys and girls and young men and 
women to render glad 
in their hon es. to the neighbors and friends 


whom they can help and to the stranger 


within their gates. Every secondary school 
should give concrete and well-illustrated in 
struction in all the cooperative enterprises 
in which young people can take part for the 
benefit of the community, and in all the 
protective and helpful services which young 
citizens can render. The altruistic s 
ments and services should be set before the 
pupils, and should be exemplified in the 
lives of their teachers, parents and natural 
leaders. The influence of all teachers and 
parents should be steadily exerted to di- 
minish the selfishness and self-reference 


which often accompany thoughtless child 
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hood. and LO develop as early ds possible 
ill and 


consideration 


rood-W serviceableness towards 


others and for the needs of 
others. 

It should be made a special object in all 
elop among the children and 
youth what is called in sports ‘‘ team play’’ 
impress all the pupils with the high value 
of cooperative discipline, that is, of the dis- 


cipline imposed with the consent of the sub- 


jects of discipline in order to increase the 
efficiency of the group, and therefore the 
satisfaction of every ember in his own 
contribution. This conte in a strict dis- 
ipline which he has share in planning 


lay the chief need of all 


i d l pos ng is to 

workmen in industries which require punc- 
tuality, order, system and a common pur 
pose to be efficient on the part of all con- 
cerned. There should be many opportuni- 


1 


‘ing school life to lea 


rn this enjoy- 


able acquiescence in the strict, cooperative 
discipline necessary when many persons 
have to combine in prompt and accurate 
production of a given effect or result. 


Some of the familiar means to this end are 


singing in parts, producing music in a 


band or orchestra, folk-daneing, combining 
in groups to perform gymnastic feats, act- 
ing plays and giving descriptions or narra- 


which 


tives before school audience in 
many speakers combine to produce one 
harmonious and consecutive story. In mod- 


ern warfare a soldier’s work in an active 


army depends for its suecess chiefly upon 


the soldier’s skill and satisfaction in action 


guided and determined by strict. 


coopera- 
tive discipline. The same is true in almost 


all the large national industries. Success 


in them involves the general submission of 


all participants to a strict, cooperative dis- 


eipline. This discipline does not much re- 
semble the old fashioned, automatie, un- 
thinking obedience, which was long the 


ideal in military and industrial organiza- 
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tion. It requires the voluntary coopera- 
tion of intelligent, free individuals whose 
wills consent to the discipline for an object 
which seems good to them and in a method 
reasonable and 


which they think appro 


} 


priate. All schools and colleges should sys 
tematically provide much practise in this 
kind of discipline. 

Because of the complete detachment of 
church from state in this country, and of th 
existence here of a great variety of churches 
based on different di omas and creeds, or on 
different observances, rituals, rites and sym- 
bols, or on different forms of e@clesiastica! 


government, all of which are tolerated and 
protected by the national and state govern 
ments, it has been considered impossibl 
allow in the free schools, which are suy 
ported by general taxation, any of the teac] 
ings or practises ordinarily called religious 
A bad result of this condition is that there 
has been in the public schools no systemati 
inculeation of duty towards parents, neigh 


friends or 


bors, teachers, country, or of 
reverence towards God ; although some pra 
tical 


school have always been inculeated, such as 
for the 


virtues essential to the conduct of 


punctuality, order and respect 


neighbor’s rights and for constituted au 
thority. Accordingly, reverence for proph 
ets, saints and spiritual heroes has bee! 
taught only incidentally and with caution, 
lest the religious sentiments of one chure 
or another be shocked. 

the best the 


that millions of American youth trained 1 


It is one of lessons of war 


schools of this negative character as regards 


things spiritual—many of whom were no 


connected with any church—have devel 
oped in the presence of the hardships, hor 
rors and risks of war sentiments which may 
be properly called religious, and might b 
expressly inculeated in American publi 
schools. 


Most of the young men who have fille 
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the National Army and Navy went to the 
war in a gregarious way, because their com- 
rades did, or because they were drafted, or 
because their friends and relatives would 
be proud, though troubled, to have them go; 
ut when they came to face imminent death 
r wounds, when they realized that at any 
ent they themselves might be called 

to make the supreme sacrifice, many of 
began to consider why they were in 
ich a novel and horrible situation, and 
of them found a satisfactory answer 

to that question. Innumerable soldiers 
many races, dying or realizing in hos 

tals that they were crippled for life, have 

S 1 that they were dy ing or were crippled 


» sake of their country—France, Eng- 


} 


nd, Scotland, America—or for their dear 
ne, or for their children, or for the next 
eration, that they may have a better 

ld to live in than the present generation 
ind prepared for themselves. Multitudes 
‘the American soldiers and sailors in this 
var have perceived for the first time that 
their own prime motive in life has been 
he desire to be of service to other people, 
ough they had lived the ordinary life of 
laily labor and play, of family affection 
nd careless gayety, without much reflec- 
on on the great issues of life and death or 
the deep things of love and duty. The 
tremendous emotions of battle and the 
sense of comradeship which the sharing of 
great dangers and hardships creates de- 
‘lop in them feelings and states of mind 
which may properly be called religious. 
They learn what self-sacrifice means and 
practise it contentedly; they learn that a 
man may gladly risk his life or lay it down 
‘or his friends; they learn that service to 
hers is immeasurably happier than 
thought for self; they hate war and every- 
hing about it, but fight on resolutely in 
the hope so beautifully expressed by Alan 


Seager 
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That other generations might possess 
From shame and menace fre ears 
A richer heritage of happiness 


e marched to that hero mart 


They learn that brotherhood is the very 


essence of practical religion. A_ letter 
written by a young man, who enlisted after 
having served his term as a convict in Sing 
Sing Prison, and then had trying exper 

ences during several months in the Freneh 
trenches, to the former warden of tl 


prison, who had been ag od fr end to hin 


dealt mostly with the ordinary tediums 


trials and hardships of the private soldier's 
life, but this was one of its broken sentences 
‘Religion ? This battalioz s a band 


brothers.’’ 


Ss line office ' g ' , { 
+ ] } , 
With His n when in hospital or in t ! 
resting places, or some chapla who has 
snared With ( privates 1 Ir hHharasnips 


and their dangers, and written letters home 
for them as they lay wounded or dying, 
ought to prepare a manual of the religion 
of the thinking soldier in this war for the 
freedom and security of mankind. It 
would contain no dogma, creed or ritual, 
and no church history; but would set 
forth the fundamental religious ideas which 
ought to be conveyed to every American 
child and adolescent in the schools of th 
future. Such teaching would counteract 
materialism, promote reverence for God 
and human nature, strengthen the founda 
tions of a just and peace-loving demo 

racy, and conform to Micah’s definition 
of religion: ‘‘What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?’’ 

The manuals of American history for use 
in the public schools will hereafter tell how 
in 1917 the American people with remark 
able unanimity went into a fer us war of 
European origin in the hope and expecta 


tion of putting down divine right govern 
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ment, secret d macy and militarism, of 
making ju ind kindness the governing 
pri n nal relations, and 
f pron mong the masses of mankind 
he kind of liberty under law which they 

1 then ves long enjoyed In econtribu- 


" e ) 

tine to the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
; 

mat ¢ . » 4 ey snent their money ke 

Sa 


their 


ter set their industries ant 


habits « iid on their posterity an 
imme! burden of debt, and put at risk the 
their sons and daughters. 


rave huge sums ol 


money to relieve the miseries and woes 


which war now entails on combatan 
noncombatants alik 

N eat irch and no single religious 
rear ation incited the American people 


Neverthe- 
action of the people for 


the nineteen months past testifies that they 
ired by certain simple 
relivious tea +} ines oT supreme 


Thev evidently mean to do unto others as 


efficacy. 


they wish others to do to them, to love 


] 


neighbors as themselves, to imitate 


their 


the example of the Good Samaritan in 


mankind, and 


up the 


truth, 


binding wounds of 


to love freedom and righteousness. 


which ought to be 
taught ‘ter in all American schools. 

Cares W. Evior 
“POLICIES” OF THE CARNEGIE 
COMPANY! 


‘‘Tife Insurance and An- 


THE 


ne article on 
, 
Academic 


Scnoont aNnp Society for No- 


nuities for Teachers,’’ printed in 


iracy 


The Carnegie-Pritchett Company is certainly not 


wha ealls itself, a ‘‘Teachers Association.’’ 
We thus have three interlocked concerns—The 
Carnegie Corporation, with a capital of $125,000,- 


000: The Carnegie Foundation, now insolvent, and 


the Carnegie Company, with 


000 





x ar WY WAS S@T to ni r of olece 
ind university professors, with the request 
‘or an expression of opinion on the subject 
T) se to whom the rticle was’sent we! 
selected To “epresent d t rent s i} jects and 


institutions, without reference to the wri- 


ter’s acquaintance wi 


of their v jews T ev wer sk r ehac] 
one of the three statements eT repro- 
duced, the number of tl votes for eacl! 
being as shown. 
T} la Tt f Car nat | l t I 
f } Y nuit 3 ~ to 
x et r 
It s ns ft sira te ynsider ilt T it é 
plans r tl trol of the teachers 
ce} ‘ | ' ‘ 
The r | . ur’ to ex s 
} . + + 


ceived an 
majority not often recorded Indeed an 
almost ineredible situation has ari 


the Carnegie Company claims to have been 


established dor the benefit of exactly thos 


who state by a may rity | fittv to one that 
its plans are unsatisfactory. We are told 


by the management that the company 1s 


conerete embodiment of 
ciples, as finally reached wi 
tion of the teachers in the institutions asso- 
ciated with the Foundation and of 
sentative academic and actuarial societies, 
but 


ciples” 


the teachers repudiate ‘‘those 


emphasis of eombined 


vith an 
opinion approaching unanimity. 

2 There were six mixed ballots. 
A large part of those who are not prepared 


express an opinion between the two alternative 


and at the same time write letters of explanatior 
state that they are opposed to the Carnegie Foun 
dation scheme, but also object to plans under the 
control of teachers, because they do not trust the 
business qualifications of their colleagues or b 
cause they regard the existing companies as a 


quate. 
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addition to the vote, about two hun- I have read your ar \ A 
, i tters have peen received, some of and general syn pati \ » | 
z ’ rief notes, others detailed discussions tHe pia rt I lat : 
f f ry, ld S ‘ 
e situation. If all of us had as much . 
° . ‘ press g ’ 
ney to spend on printing as the Car- ~ 
at : , l mieu 
cvie Foundation, it might be desirable to 
luce the letters. It is, however, only My pres view 18 
; “~s should | sidered 1 t 
ssible to print some of them in full or 
: -" . wh you ady il I | 
extracts from all of the The latter 
t ’ , nnd ‘ ‘ 
’ f 1) = LC i l ier 
, nas hpeen olowed, eX tracts pelng 
: ers ed Ne r 
1 from each letter that expresses any P : eee 
nion. The most definite and striking teachers should not be al tele d 
tence or paragraph has been selected the Carnegie Four 
this does not always represent the en , 
ILxisting S as 
point of a lett uit the extracts 
; Of t i 
; cet} r olVve orres and m ; 
ond as ther as d ’ 
sive exhibit t} onsensus of opinion 
saa I ty ssors through an author 
ege and university professors. The :, 
s of the individual writers are im- , Oe te ; 
vem bu it Ss i £ i 
il, for we are concerned only with trolled by a reputable insurance com 
mT) ‘ ( ha 9 4 ‘a ra whiel 
group, and the same reasons which My position is that , i aie 4 ’ 
se a secret ballot essential to a democ- the American Ass r f University P: 
lead to the withholding of the names fessors 
¢ } 
t of the writers would doubtless have The advantage of < , ' 
he advantag 
sure in giving their names and show- = gymablv repres , . 
y h ! complete etters to officers o the be neglected. 
indation The extr ts here printed are My pressior — ‘ ‘_ 
y ° 5 | 
ll letters received prior to December preferable 
- 
nv others ive since been received a = m ail : 
; 
t ts from which will be prin 1 iater or adn strate ind, but t k l r 
a ng up the agit and ‘ = = r 
new Carnegie Foundation p seems 
promising, because I believe that in prin ; 
: “a ° = — 
» some contribution by beneficiaries should Personally, I would not car hav 
made, and believe further that this contri thing to do with either plan. Ih 
tion should be compulsory, or at least un- the younger men in the t ng prof 
' o , 
failing. consider the s¢ d as mu prefer 
have therefore marked 38 t 


I should have to depend upon the testimony 


ictuaries as to the new proposition, and they I do not favor compulsory 


seem to think that is the best way out of the I } r f . f 
. am nD ‘ 1 | 
eulty : 
a sory insurance 


It seems to me that Mr. Carnegie’s gift horse Ewen if it should not prove { = _ 


beer look 7 it : itiecallw i ‘ t ’ a " 
is been looked too critically in the mouth. through any of the proposals outlined in your 
I believe in the idea of getting a better plan article in ScHoo. anp Society, I should think 


from the Carnegie Foundation, if possible. it better for a university teacher to go to one 
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of tl d mpanies and pay the regular 
rates, rat to entrust his fortunes and 
those of his family to the trustees of the Car 
negie | indatior 

I have gs st interest in t doings 
of the Carnegie Institution. I hope my plans 
to be al ndependent ny expecta 
t from their fund wv not miscarry 

I y nger have rest or confidence 
nt | indation and have t! ught only of de- 


pend fon ¢ mn I I lt ce ( mpanies 
, , ie is 
Sometimes I tl c vould be wel go in 
them. and sometin 1 feel that there is 
no ust I pu £ a y er | if 
2 ae 
hands of dishonest p 


the ft ! il statu iniversit protessors, 
rely the best plan is ften mentioned by 
‘ f end ng universities that they may 
I t ilaries t r rofessors for li 
wit S fal sions tor W d ws or depend- 
ents 
Your article is both able and interesting. 


lependently of it, I 


better judgment to 


should con- 


invest in a regular 


insurance company consisting of business men, 


The teachers concerned should have some 


control of the provisions which are to be made. 


[ should certainly be glad to join any real 
protess rs’ insura e scheme 

I have 1 esita whatsoever ining 
you in the statement that alternative plans cer- 
tainly should be considered and in my judg 
ment these ought to be under the control of 


I don’t care for any protection after I am 
ime, I 


shall provide for myself and if I can not I am 


I have health up to that t 


not w provided for except possibly 


What I want is a little 


rth being 
by pauper agencies. 
protection against the nightmare of disability 
during the years I am struggling to make way 


in a profession where advancement comes 
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, . } } 7 : | . 
slowly and where the founding 1 family is 
bitter struggie. 
eke , ; , : . 
Buying insurance in the regular markets 


would have the added value of being left to the 


Iree choice of the purchaser. Such a schems 


would have a further advantage of removing 
I tendency of t ght or ] y tr 
i! utside institut suc is Carneg 
Foundatio r any t posed su tutes 
I resigned m professorship last June 
Af er elghteen years in serv | nd that | 
must better provide for the present and futur 
welfare of my family. I believe that the ¢ 
vie Foundatior 3 show! manag 
by excusably undertal g a plan that it ca 
not fulfill 
Teachers Y ther peo] s} d be free 
to take or not take insurance: ind by any 
method they pleass vithout advice fror 
‘thers unless the advice is requested 


demic wo 
Whether enough 


our poor professors to organize a 


money can be found 
mutual stock 
company, I know not. 


If institutions are prepared to pay pensions 


as a matter of right—as compensation for in 
: ] 


adequate pay on active service—well and good 


Otherwise the matter would better be left t 
the individual in 


ation of the 


tary assoc! 
3° 5 | 
I would like to make my vote stronger. 


No compulsion of any 


Most desirable to ec 


It seems to 


me that the problem is very 
} ) ’ } 
clearly put and analyzed. 
I heartily agree with you that the conditions 


are very undesirable. 


The 


sixty-five. 


mistake is to 
The proportion of men doing good 


compel retirement at 


work up to seventy-five or even later is very 
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siderable among scientific men and schol 


ars 
If college teachers are to be pensioned the 
vitable tendency will be for salaries to re- 
Lin low. With low salaries college teachers 
slight freedom and limited influence. 
On what ground do the present trustees in- 


} 


n standing between Mr. Carnegie and the 


fession he planned to serve? We now have 


agency that may relieve them of their 


It is absurd that a foundation for the ad 
ment of teaching should put a premium 
, exploitation of teachers by selfish execu 
s. But the teacher’s problem is bigger 
y question of pensions and, instead of 
ng much time on the Carnegie Founda 
I think we should make its benefits, if 
are such, negligible by a concerted effort: 
to protect the older men and women now 
yed, (2) to encourage younger persons of 
mise in the profession to get out of it, and 
bring every effort to bear upon those 
are not yet in it to keep out of it until 
ers all the way from the kindergarten to 
universities are paid a salary consistent 
th financial self-respe ct. 
I have always resented the scheme as a kind 
irity and I do not think that charity is a 


d principle, but I believe firmly that pro 


fessorial positions should be for life; that the 


} 


+ 





ressors should be relieved of teaching only 

ase of disability regardless of their age, 

1 that either the institutions employing the 

fessors or the whole nation should pay in 
| 


ise of such disability due to sickness, acci 


nt or advanced age. 


I have been watching with much interest 


ir fight for a democratic government in edu 


tional institutions. It seems to me that 


se days when we are talking much of “ world 


lemocracy,” that you are justified in advoca 
ng a measure of “educational democracy.” 


dur president and board of regents have 


ys been wary of being dominated by an 


<lucational taskmaster. Personally, I have 


» inclination to take advantage of their plan, 


It seems to me t t 


should be independent f1 


poration. In other words wi 


> 3 lueat ] 
mocracy in education and 


press our opinion on edu 
d not see how Ss 
dependent if it 


ability to perform ijuties 
wainst disability ta | 
Inv age (4) Protection for 


One thing is clear—that 
Carnegie Foundation are wm 


untrustworthy. 


The American A 
Professors should not wait 
voice its radical! dissent fr 
President Pritchett and his 
repudiate the Foundation bot 
public charity and of edu 

I have heard many 


of the Carnegie scheme w 


; 
f 

ad T 

i | 

3) Pr 

) re 
; 


i 
r 

+} 

Ss Lne 

+ 

+ 

r ; 

f 

ros 

i} 1 

+ 

lence 

sms 





} 
| } 
, s 
S 
I ad 
‘ 
+} 
ess 
ed 3% i! I 
d 
express my s 
l | V t n 
' y f 
ra 2 
the present 


intellectually ar 


orated, the 
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' 
t 
t t 
: 
ad é 
‘ 
‘ 
i 
+ + the 
r’s 1 ran | 
Ai i 
WW TY 


r ar 
] + 
3 = Vil 
the g ind 
Vi nave to do 
f + . + 
il irst 


incere 
| 
and are taking 


teachers and in- 


unfortunate con- 
id financially are 


professions 


men- 





t dw ! t be a 1 ill s 
, n 
I a sane re J + + } 
tr t nt a S = } + 
name the ( P—B « 1 I lik 
mals m 1 m ‘ l 
] i 
t Ts 
I t : 
| + y 
l f 
I t ! t d 
- 
‘ 
I e Car na 
Y t y entr ted 
' 
d that it , : lors 2 
I 1 y T = 
had 1 L Y I 
I ] , P } 
} } 
l ! dt 
ge | r 1 
’ . 
dents. I s, and am gly, s 
readil r al ( 
| d t 
1 
I w S % t 
Y’ } ? 
r cit 
\\ ‘ 
l et . t ul $ n 
I e the less tal t < 
. ; 
- | rreem« i | 
T T ir <¢ uray’ 
] tl be p 3 the | 
31] ( nd endow ‘ m 
Pr ( r . 
| 1 Convil ced t t 3 ir’ r 
. : 
Te rs to tak pos t é | i 
i 
’ ‘ 
3 iwainst the d 3 the Car 
Foundation. We s 1 never sent 
. ’ 
ny scheme of pensions exce} e tormed 
| } ? 
the mutual plan and under the complet 
7 e ; , 
trol of the teachers themselves 
4 a — 
You and Professor Jastrow deserve r 


th 





: > 
inks for your careful analyses 


} 
(moral 











«al 


lee 


tw 
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as financial) of the mismanagement of 
C. F. 

In my opinion the Foundation has failed 
utterly to do that for which it was founded. 
I don’t care to express any opinion as to the 

npetence or dishonesty of those who have 

ing it, but I can’t see how they 
escape one charge or the other. 

What is needed is another foundation whose 

stability 

I hope that your 


eritvy, wisdom and financial 


nders it like Cresar’s wife. 
this field will bear fruit positive. 


tian > 
ities 1n 


So far as actually losing money is con- 


erned, I presume the Carnegie Flounderation 
escaped; but why a concern so conspicu- 


ill-managed, as regards the main pur- 
for which it was publicly declared to be 
nded, should expect to command the con- 
and respect of trustees and faculties 


see. Its 


+7 


American colleges, I can not 
ps of paper” are vanderlipped away in 
r fiirst understood in Prussia. 

[ have always been unalterably opposed to 
‘ principle and practise of the Car- 
Foundation pension fund for academic 
rs. The 


o me as a kind of m 


Spit ' 
whole plan has always ap- 


rtgage upon the 

ergies and ambitions of the young teacher 

usurious rates of interest. 

It is my opinion that the proper course to 
rsue is, if possible, to put the affairs of the 
ndation in the hands of a receiver; let this 

receiver meet the existing obligation of the 
ndation so far as the funds will allow, and 


ut of business. 


Of course no new chains must be forged 
r the academic profession; the old ones are 
enough. 
[ entirely agree with you that the Carnegie 
stem was one which was fraught with the 
freedom of thought and 
I am 
glad that it was so poorly planned that its 


greatest danger to 


e development of the social sciences. 


lure is assured. 
It has always been a mystery to me that 


every single teacher in private conversation 
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sympathizes with your point of view while 
very few of them dare openly react against 
the continued humiliation inflicted upon our 


profession. Carnegie pius our 


system of administration has broken our 
back-bones 
I have no sympathy with the methods of 


“The Carnegie Foundation f r the Control 


of Teaching” (and teachers), becau t has 
been so repeatedly shown that they v ised 
on incomplete data, bad ] ind xpert 
specialists, even if they were not tr \ or 
worse. 
The whole business is a 

te ll gence of the teaching 3 x 
cuse for keeping capal starvatio1 
salaries du yt r pr lu ears he 
val! hope of } ving tl r de 4 ears 


provided for by charity excuse for 
versities to discontinue retiring allowances for 


5 | ? 4 
none rable service. 


The plan proposed is unsatisfactory. My 


impression is that professors have no confi 
dence in the Pritchett-Butler gang, and feel 


‘ 
‘Ps 


that the sooner the Carnegie Foundation is 


rid of this incubus the better. 

The great calamity befalling professors in 
recent years was the giving of the Carnegie 

I: ’ } } } 
millions. Would that he had kept them. 

It’s just as human freedom to 
shatter the educational autocracies as it is t 


blow up those of a political sort. 





T) 1 = . . , , 
ne paral with the German situation is 


obvious. But I suspect that the Kaiser will 


surrender before 


cuse for the latter to ] ing on 
It is going to be hard ¢ ugh to t 


American university and retain one’s self re- 
spect apart from the activities of this Founda 
tion. What I think we ought to do is to ut 
terly ignore the : 
its works. Moreover we shoul 
that we do so because it has brazenly disre- 
garded all its promises, and because its only 
apparent raison d’étre is to exercise an 
nal, non-academic control over the 


American university teachers. 
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Words can scarcely be framed to express the 
criminal 
of the Foundation. 


of the many symptoms of the disease affecting 


and selfish culpability of the trustees 


This, however, is only one 


ir colleges, namely * presidentitis.” 

he original Carnegie Pension Foundation, 
is worked out by the board, is scandalous and 
the new scheme appeals to me as even worse 

The conduct of the Carnegie Foundation has 


been an insult to the intelligence and an af 
front to th ntegrity f the teaching profes 
s] T 

rhes tatements are so clear and direct 
that comment is not required Of the eighty 


ters nly one ildly favorable to 


Is Ii 


the Carnegie 


gie Foundation and its ways, 
three or four are exculpatory, the great 
najority are severe arraignments. The 
letters also show widespread discontent 


wit t position of the professor in the 
Ame iniversity. This is even more 
the case in the full letters than in the ex- 
tracts which have been selected with special 


reference to the Carnegie vlans. The situ 


Y 
I 
ation seems to have become worse, or better 
the present writer pub 
1913 three hundred letters on the 
Sub eet I his 


book on ‘‘University Con 


Lif 
4i { 
for Tea 


the 
rhe 


Insuranee and 
‘hers has now 


‘Teachers Insur 


in ind Annuity Association of Amer 
] d rticles of elueidation and edifi- 
tion have ippeared bv the president of 


the ( Foundation and of the new 


in the Atlantic Monthly,* and by 


arneogie 


eompany 


‘Conducted by Dr. Pritchett’s fellow trustee 
the New York Evening Post 
p of Mr. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and 
Com} inv, al l a 


Shall we now 


the control of under 
the owners} 
trustee of the Carnegie Company 
find in the Post the vigorous eriti- 
cisms of the Carnegie Foundation which appeared 


Mr. Villard 


the editors? 


there when it 


Dr. Franklin 


was controlled by and 


was one of 
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the secretary of the two corporations in 
President 
The 


hand of 


sutler’s Educational Review. 

‘*Handbook’’ is obviously from the 
the Mr. Pecksniff who has 
produced the unlucky thirteen annual re- 


same 


ports of the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation. We are told: 
The teacher whose retirement allowance 15s °s¢ 


Deferred Annuity 


Plan will enjoy 


Teach 
a protection funda 


Oliey on the 
» and equitable than one whose 
ion pi at the dis 


Board of Regents or of T 


rh rrustees 


iyable 
retion of a 
A Non-forfeitable Pension 
the m the 


such a policy, the teacher will become the 


ment first premium is paid on 


From 
>} owner of 


i policy or contract which neither his employer nor 


tl! \ssociation ill have ar power to mod fy ad 


versely to his interests, ete. 


intorms 


Dr. Pritchett actually 


ve can trust his new company because the 


will compel it to keep its eontracts 


whereas it is within the discretion of 


its or trustees to keep their promises, 


y adversely 
To the 


interests of 


in fact been done by the trustees of 


Carnegie Foundation and of Columbia Uni 


versity; but surely boards of regents and 


trustees usually follow the ordinary stand 


irds of business honor. It has besides not 


vet been the that a 


promise 1n dependence on which a teacher 


decided by courts 


has acted is not a contract. 
The Carnegie Company says it is ‘‘ere 
to 


ated not but to give,’’ therefore: 


ret 
Its policies, further, will be free from any spe 
lative element; they will be what is called 


non-pa 


ticipating. 
The 


n freeing him 


the teacher 


‘speculative ele 


consideration shown to 


from the 


ment’’ of receiving the dividends earned 
by his excess payments on his policy is 
truly Pritchettarian. 

The company increases its rates by 11.11 


holder is no 


per cent. in ease the policy 
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r° employed bv a eollege or university. 


‘Hat lhook’’ Savs: 


ao 
é 


For technical reasons, it seems best to accomplish 
same result by adding a small percentage to the 
premium rates and providing for a reduction 
each premium paid while the policy-holder re 


mains a member of the profession. 

are to evade the 
discrimination that 
*‘shall make or permit any 
the 


The ‘‘techniecal reasons’’ 


laws which provide 
» company 
iscrimination between individuals of 
e class or of equal expectation of life 


he amount of the return 


tl payment or 
f premiums or rates charged for policies 
The expedient seems to be 

somewhat doubtful The 
et, of course, is to make it harder for a 


undesirable 


nsuranee.’’ 


legality. ob- 


acher to escape from an 
sition. 

It is not necessary to deseribe in detail 

e p licies offered by the Carnegie Com- 

ny for its‘‘ Handbook’’ has been widely 

listributed and can be obtained on appli- 

tion. They are similar to those of the 

standard companies (except the undesir- 

features of its deferred annuity), and, 

it is truly surprising, the charges are 


The ‘‘ Handbook’’ 


new company: 


so the same. savs of 


that of the 


Through an endowment, con 


ts situation is quite different from 
ting company. 


tributed in the form of capital and surplus, it is 


to offer insurance at cost, without overhead 
irges which in the ordinary company absorb a 
siderable proportion of the premiums paid by 


policy-holders. 


t is further said: 
It is believed that college teachers are subject to 
wer rates than ordinary holders of insurance and 
hat in time this should result in a lowering of th 
st of insurance for a group composed of such 
teachers. 
After reading this 
he effect, the teacher will be 
the following comparison with the rates 


and much more to 


interested 


the two largest American companies, 
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both mutual (owned by the policy holders 


and returning the profits in dividends 
and a standard non-participating company 
PREMIUMS For $1,000 SURANCE AT AGI 
‘ " 
Company P : 
i ‘ st ' 
Carnegie Company 
Teachers 20.1 
Escaped teachers 22.41 0. 
Prudential 21 ‘ 
Metropolit in 2.U 
Travelers 0.11 ‘ 
" k I 1ASED $ 
AGE ¢ 
Carnegie ( npany $ a4 
Prudentia l f 
Metropolitan 116.9 
Travelers . 115.14 
No reference is made in the ‘‘Hand 
book’’ as to what will be done with the 
large surplus that will undoubtedly ae 
cumulate at the rates charged by the com 
pany; but the charter reads: 
lhe | pose of the c | ition is 
t its business without profit to th porat 
» its st kholde i th i ha 
i ts siness ex vely 1} i 
tual basis ar sha 5 ‘ ] I irt it 
The trustees of the Carnegie Corporat 


amone them 


ean not divide the profits 


selves (except by salaries such as the 
Hughes insurance investigation disclosed 
but they can use it for the further control 


of teachers. 


The only adequate reason vhy al 
should purchase life insurance or an 

4a The term policies of the Ca ( 
are particularly undesirable for the teacher, be 
cause they lo not yntain the usual | 
mitting renewal without a me al exar 


5 The rates quoted for the Prudential and Metro 


he pay 


politan will be reduced by 
dends. 

6 Endowment at age 85 

7 Payable monthly. 


8 Payable annually 
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1 17 ; 
nuit in t {( arneg ( nany 1s because wwever, ¢ ers tne I] lowing notable pr 
; 114 ' ] 
he is « ( 1 aos DY if nstifution lieve 
| ] ‘oO 
whi I ! L Tit aeterrea an " ; 
a \ \ " x nat s requir the a 
nuitle } i? the Y raison a tre o i s for a deferre ant P eo ¢ . 
+} y nar \ rse to v 
the f t the ( nt 
? | I T fT Tea her vho i Dp . pre 
ny or } y res 1 ives Ot ; . 
milums for thirtv vears and I ng 


1 30rs l rrement » 
ne tron Br oht Ss d SPASE ! nee! ? tT 
Py ‘ ; , thi wing pre sion 
I ] ) . ' } ] 
Ooniy S oT required tO TAKE } phys | ¢ 
I : tt rt , - amination, but the company is so nsider 
tant 2 r r t tes ! f teaching prior . . . 
ta I : ate of his interests as to compel fim t 
+) t r ry + +he in 
t t } } r i lase the annuity If te r takes 
n i i 
- 7 th : out n endowment polic ! 1 standar 
! er pany r ea ( eours ‘ } 
; at + +he r é Ps ‘ t ’ 
“ 2 per c acerued value of his policy ifter thre 
This right is now withdrawn and the Years in some companics) al d on reach 


teacher once caught in the net of the com- ig the age of sixty-live he can purchast 
pany is there for life.® Yet we tell our %" annuity or use the money in any other 
way that he sees fit. 


n 


students that slavery has been abolished in 
the United States. ; An inexplicable provision of the deferred 
The control of the professor’s freedom ®”nuity of the Carnegie Company is that 
of action and ot honaiel Is so disastrous it unites a queer form of life insurance wit , 
that the financial clipping to which he 1s the annuity If the annuitized teacher 
inured is trivial in comparison. It may, dies before the payment of his annuity D 
however, be noted that the joint commis gins, the premiums with interest are p 
sion decided that the foundation should to fs heirs in 120 monthly installments 
guarante ir and one half per cent. in- The teacher is, of course, con pelled to pay 
terest on the annuity payments, and that or this insuranee at the regular rates 
this ow reduced to four per cent. No It is the most undesirable insurance p 
lo for insurance against sible, for it is least when most needed ar l 


t\ The isu i] medical examination most when least needed. If the ord . r\ 
1 statements concerning physical eondi- $10-a-month prospective annuitant dies at 
required. The ** Ilandbook’’ the end of the first year, when he may 


leave a wife with young children, they w 


I Carnegie Company also ignores the recom 
mend f th t commission that all possible receive $1.02 per month for ten years 
consideration be given to the nee is of older teach A fter forty vears of payn ent the accumu 
ers who enter the system. If a man does so at the lation amounts to $11,649. 
age of sixty, he would have to pay over $5,000 a 
ye iin an annuity of $2,500 at the age of 10 Tf the teacher invests his own money and its 
sixty-five If Columbia University requires all its ‘nterest in government bonds it will amount t 
professors to rehase deferred annuities and the much larger sum after forty years and will the 
University of Chicago retains its pension system, meanwhile be decidedly safer. But he will lose th« 
how can a professor go from Chieago to Colum ‘‘privilege’’ of being forced to purchase an 
bia? But perhaps no one will want to go. annuity with it, whether he wants one or not 
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ee  malion nha he wee — T 

reverse form policy wouid be use- It snouid be \ . S 
the writer does not understand why 5 per cent. paid by 1 P 

t is not offered—in which the premium is deducted from fut . 


stant through life and the proceeds de- When this was first stated bv ¢ 


se each year with decreased need and writer in 1908. it was by D: Prit 
reased chanees of death Tl is f a} ett. but he } 7 = 4) 
2U were pa d ann ally and there were his edueati to whicl - fy Sle 
expenses the family of the insured refers in his re rts and articles S 
ild receive about $30,000 if he died the ’’Handbook save 
age of 25, $20,000 at 35, $10,000 at 
$5.000 at 55 and $2.500 at 65 hers who ha 
\ teacher with dependent wife and : ° , 
r ehildre? should Insure his lif for a ’ _ _ 
t will vi d least one } f ¢ ‘ , 
t t he irns ‘his is isuallv nNos- t t r 
y the purchase of term insuran fg ‘ ia 
oe Ge whe 
I n not he a é n the Carnegie 
air ila Wels thi vielen on Sie Sane fo sak Min: teen: Sha Deane 
though it provides » the sale of danger that t management nf Vivee 
Cs i the eap l \ ve of S50_000 ind u versities n or t nnuit ; ’ 
£100,000 It is furt er the case that if teachers and thus provide for dismissing 
‘ris forced to purchase an annuity them at sixty-five and holding em il 
find it by no means easy to pur more complete subjection in the meanwhile 
' fe insurance. In advocating the ™ | persuade them to ace pt the annuity 
n that educational institutions shall re ystem on the grou! that v ! Le 
Une purchase of deferred annuities. al immediate five per cent nereas 
ng life insurance opti 1 and even Salar althoue) rd  - ‘ n} 
making it diffieult, the Carnegie Founda. VY@lue of the dollars in w selection as 
S what it n te iltivate n the paid ar ne! se of! t n OO r 
S ttituae 1 he entire sc] ( S ir- bly be set b S l NSstitutior ( yun 
1 ft , ] the ad niatratios in bia, Harvard and Ya whos sidente 
| ( ae | teachers ! if no lo rer are trustees 0 the roundat nd } ive 
e they iSS sted n fr: ming ti schen ea re 
According to the plan of the Carnegie ™@Y even be told that unless they pt 
indation and the Carnegie Companv the pian, their institution will no ] ne } 
hers above the rank of instructor in “’° ated with the foundation and their 
Li aes ee : 
ssociated institutions are to be compelled order colleagues will be eprived of the 
purchase deferred annuities to the exX- pensions now pron sed bv the foundati n 


of 10 per cent. of their salaries. 5 per It is perhaps to prepare us for th 
_— } . ’ + reneyv } { . ‘ . . ] 
o be deducted from the salary and “™gency that the founda W once 


r cent. to be paid by the institution. more do away with what it ealls ‘‘the eXx- 





PP ee } 9 ; eetatior ; +} 

The chances being about 4 in 1.000 for the pectations lL. €., expecta s that the 
, , l l] 

ral population: the amount of insurance for foundation Will kee p TS promises of 
cher should be at least 50 per cent. more teachers, that Dr. Pritchett so frequently 
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reminds us, to quote again from the 

‘‘Handbook,’’ that: 
t I tiren t 1 be 
fact to eitl tl ge or to the teacher 
‘ ne ha na ] et é I St irity 

i tract 

he s lar ynpanies seem to D in 
every Vv mre rable to the Carneg ( Il- 
| the advantage or reli 
lit vith no likelihood of interference 
h the tre lom of the teacher The diffi- 


iltv is that the cost Is greater with them, 
with the Carnegie Company, than 


The 


as it 1S 


the teacher should be compelled to pay. 

premiums for imsurance are based on the 
American Experience Table, three and one 
half per cent, interest nd a loading for 
expenses The death rat of prof ssors 
under fifty is less than half that \ he 
American Experience Table and pro vably 


than the average Ol 


venty per cent. Less 
epted risks Interest is now much higher 
than three ind one ha pel cent. The ex 
nses of the standard companies are over 
I nty pel cent. of the premiums ree ived 
ind are largely due to the st of obtaining 
business, W h is an added harge to thos 
who do not require solicitation Perhaps 
, professor of good heredity and habits 


pays twice tl value of his insurance 


Thus a case where the eonditions 
are the simplest, where vital 


i 


in England 
the death 
$5 


ire $1,000 insurance 


‘OlmDp led 


Stat istics are properly 


rate between the ages of 25 and 35 is 


per thousand. To See] 


it should be necessary 
But this is for 


defec- 


apart from costs 


to pay only $4.50 a year. 
the general population, including 
tives and criminals, drunkards, those with 
syphilis, tuberculosis and all sorts of dis 
eases that would disqualify for academic 
positions ; it includes the submerged classes, 
those exposed to excessive hours of labor 
hose improperly fed, 


risks, t] 


and abnormal 
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elothed and housed, without education or 


decent medical attendance. 


it is unscientific to make guesses CO! 


cerning quantitative relations, but 1t seems 


probable that the annual death rate ol! 
vcaden ic teachers between the aves of a 


ind 35 is not more than 3 per thousand 
nd atter a nedical examination it may D 


than 2. They ought to 


not more 


sts of managen 

r $1,000 of insurance gut the Carneg 
Company charges $3 1. or $9.12 to escape 
teac} ! It Ss aiso tne case hat the aeat 
rate is lower at the beginning than at 1 
( id or the ten-vear pel od ind the » 


pany earns a considerable sum in interest 
If the company should insure ten thousar 
teachers and ex-teachers for an average 


£8 5 p 


+ + 


¢10.000 at an average rate ol 


thousand thev would pay it SR5H0.000 


year and it would return to them $200.00! 


As the Carnegie is not 


to $300,000, 


mutual company, it is not clear 
profits 
} 


ifers the benet 


greater expectation of 
the professor is 


annuities; 


MeChnt 


the case of 


the situation in 


the annuitants used in the 


tables have also an expectation of life 


do 


annuities who foresee an early death. It 
rate 


yond the average, for those not 


also the ease that the lower death 


> + > 9 + ] > 4 
ovreatel l eari I trnan 


professors 1s 
The duration of life af 


n original const 


later a 


seventy ce pends eh eTiv’ ¢ 


ves 


tution or heredity; the death rate und 


; 


l 


fifty is influenced largely by econon ie sl 
ation, habits, exposure to risks and the 

‘in regard to which the professor is fav 
ably placed. If 
their institutions to purchase deferred : 


all teachers are forced 


nuities, and only acceptable risks are 
+} 


sured. the Carnegie Company gets th 


eoming and gets them going. 
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The teacher, like the industrial worker, 
sses through an economic life eyele. He 
ist be supported in childhood and should 

be supported until he completes his educa- 
n. Teachers who find employment in 

of the Carnegie institutions receive an 
rage salary of $1,200 at the age of 28, 
‘+h is the age of 


average marriage. 


llowever prosperous a married man of 


nty-eight, maintaining the standards of 
iniversity teacher, may be on a salary of 
$1,.200—the wages and board of two domes- 
servants now amount to about $1,600 
s better off economically than he will 
er, if he has children to support. He 
have a salary of $1,700 at the age of 
and $500 will not feed and clothe two 
If the children are 


three children. 


operly educated, their cost increases 
re rapidly than the salary of their 
er, even if he is promoted in a Car- 


rie institution. It is not until the chil 


n become self-supporting and the father 
the fifties with a salary of $3,000 that 

s economic situation improves somewhat. 
His salary will not thereafter increase ap- 
ably ; but he 
children. In the 
liable to be 


about 


may no longer support 
en lent Carnecie in- 


tutions he is 


turned off at 
ty-five with half salary, now de- 
ased through the inability of the foun- 
on to keep its promises. 
Wealth should be distributed with refer- 
e to both service and need; some method 
ist be found to equalize the inequalities 
it occur during the life of an individual. 
Children are no longer an economie asset 
to their parents, least of all in the edu- 
ited classes; neither can the employer of 
he father be expected to pay for them. 
But children are of greater economic value 
than ever before to the state: the children 
of the academic class are probably of an 
average economic value of over $100,000, 


n that they produce during their lives 
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that much wealth beyond what they 


sume. Ultimately the state will pay for 


the bearing, the rearing and the education 


of its children. In the meanwhile we face 


a difficult situation. It is met by the 
teacher in large measure by not having the 


children, his average family being 


1.5. But this is a method undesirable f 


disastrous to the state 


the individual. 


As the dependent child must ul 


be cared for by the 


state. so the disal 
worker should be supported by the state 


The risk of prolonged incapacity during 


the working period is extremely small and 


the cost of insurance should be correspond 


though remote, 


risk, 


is a constant menace to the und: rpaid 


teacher. The Carnegie Company, in not 


providing for insurance against it, 1 


an exhibit of permanent incapacity on its 
} of old age is not of 
long average duration. It is normally pro 
vided for by savings or by the dutiful re 
payment of the children’s obligations. As 
has been stated the ineq ialities and risks 


of the economic life-cycle should be equal 


ized by the state Until we have rea 


that stage of civilization, insurance is ne 
essary and pensions may be desirable. So 


we must meet the immediate problen 


Whether the Carnegie Con pansy in be 
of use is entirely dependent on its being 
made either a mutual company owned by 
the policy holders or a stock company 


1 } 
T/ | 


owned by representatives of the acad 


teachers of the country. If the present 
owners are unwilling to agree to this, thev 

12 The economic inequality of the life cy has 
been made greater in a curious way | nereased 


longevity. When the parents 
age of fifty their property went to the children 
when needed for the support 
Now when parents die at the average age of over 
seventy their property goes to their children wher 


least needed. Inheritances should go to grand 


children. 
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nonstrate their ck of good faith and 
wlaim that they are there not to bene- 
teachers, but to control them. 
The only objection to the standard com- 
nies is their excessive charges. It may 
possible to arrange with one of them to 
r insurance and annuities to a large 
up of teachers on some mutual plan 
it | enable them to pay only for what 
hey get. Or it may be possible to organ- 
a new company that will accomplish 
s result. If university and college pro- 





ild establish an insurance com- 


fessors sno 


pany they would not transact 


trustees or d rectors. 


d only elect 


There is no reason why they should not 
do so as efficiently as the Carnegie Corpor- 
The be that the 


trustees would be elected by the teachers to 


ation difference would 
work in their interests instead 
Dr. Pritchett 


Dr. Butler to do as they are bid. It is 


eonduet the 
and 


also true that the earned surplus would be 


used for the benefit of teachers instead of 


being a menace to them. 


no warrant for the common 


"yy 
| here is 


opinion that teachers professors are 


inefficient in the 


poor men of business or 
conduct of affairs. It requires executive 
duct a depart- 


the professor of the novel and the 


skill to eor laboratory or 


ment; 
stage survives only there. The reputation 


‘essors for business 


incompetence is 


the 


of pro 


due to absorption in their work, to 


inadequate salaries they accept in order to 
do the work they want to do, and to their 
meetings. The latter 


futility in faculty 


situation is eaused in large measure by 


lack of 


worth while and is besides a symptom of 


power to accomplish anything 
all large groups meeting for discussion at 
long intervals. University presidents are 
supposed to be efficient and are selected for 
all sorts of outside jobs from the presidency 


down t 


pulling wires for Mr. 


of the nation 





Barnes of Albany These presidents were 
onee professors and ive usually been 
elected for traits, such as suecess in after- 
dinner speaking, n related to business 
efficiency; they represent in this respect 
about the average level of the professor. 
When presidents who undertake to control 
hundreds of millions of dollars of univer 


sity property, thousands of prof 


+ 


ens ¢ f thousands of 


vear as trustees of the Carnegie Founda 


tion, they prove more hopelessly inefficient 
than any college faculty. 

[It is, however, true that teachers are a 
difficult group. They impose their dis- 


eipline and their opinions on immature 
students and are intellectually individual- 
istic, they are paid and controlled by su 
perior officials and are socially submi 

are consequently hard to lead 
But the 
intellectual 


drive. situation is né 


nm 
rhe 


teachers may lead them to see 


easy to 
initiative of 


the need o 


hopeless 
reforms, while their subjection to adminis- 
trative machinery has become so intoler- 
able that thev may be dr ven to enact their 
Magna Charta. Real been 


made in the organization of the American 


progress has 
Association of University Professors, but 
we can only hope for a slow development 
of the kind.’’ When 


the proposed the es- 


‘eonseciousness of 
first 
such 


present writer 


tablishment of an association his 
plans were more directly in the form of a 
union. It might now be desirable for the 
more radical academic teachers to form a 
national union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Agitation and the capitalization of dis- 
content may be unladylike; but they n 


also be the price of liberty. President 
Butler in 

Columbia University tells them what he 
thinks of those whom 


Bolsheviki’’: their 


his last report to the trustees of 


he ealls ‘‘academic 


but ferment has more 
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Nicholas. Liberty, though the name r best 
soiled by ignoble use,’’ is the I ’ ké 
! the te e! LHe ist maintain Has red 
sacrifice his freedom of investigation Paris, a 
} . 
is ~ i oT Té l! (y 
~ ] Si ] ST } Vio ; 
. ‘ . P } 
Ss int lal frity, ti Ors 
t I t ] ore I oT 
' ¢ } 
nm tiie rs O tT! Sy t a i 
rsity professors can not allow them 
to e pla the econo ‘ lly ; 4 ‘ 
T SSeS y? ti ’ the re n i rays ¢ ght t 
( eing ‘ | nto ft tall, \ to a 
i t S And that yuld 
‘ i> + 
\7T 
‘ \ICIXLEEN ( rELI t vas feel the 
: i — vho had ‘ ‘ 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS peedhare’ 
INIVERSITY OF PARIS AND PRESIDENT 
, . . , Ar I igrTé . 
WILSON 
} ’ that + 
| eraity of Paris sine 
, , toe hav st 
> \ ; te ‘ : 
Pr t Wils De ae ae : 
] ; the first the stor t _— 
\ rait tT ’ ’ y cle res id - 6 
1 I it y ’ + + 
eq : e) hy ? ¢ d ? A 
i a nt d to the Ne . I t 
Times, President P ré, the pres gn 8 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 8*Tuggles th 
t rr ) ry y ; r T n ry 
t d t highest <« d ry 
ng things ¢ 
ties wel pre t at the cer y a 
+r rs 
l Croiset d I | l I = 
it s sna I va 
. 
eleomed President Wilson in a short 4 great wave o 
’ , . 
nd presented to him the d ee ial ale 
S a testimor t $s WOT 3 a 1s wave will g x 
d hic writ os nm hietor < ects T'} tas of tho 
nd I T Lud de in +i the } ty o pr sently he gat l 
hest ved ipo! ¢ Pre lent the a) his pe s great 
+} me 4 aheues 
f doctor for his works on jurisprud e ma 
’ vants of ma l \ 
d political sci Lucien Po r ; 
. mandates <¢ I nd 
tor or tl university a d brother yt 
~ I st cons 18 : i 
f hae Pe hli ’ 
sident of th Rey IDlic, pa d tr ite t torv of the world 


+ 


entered upon his political career, and this—that it shall oper 


the President’s part in the war force of men throughou 


nt Wilson’s abi ity as a profess r be Mv conception of the 
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ever or wherever wr ind aggression are planned f last summer. fr 1900 190 ) eding 
or conten ted, this searching light of ‘ Dr. Van Hise’s ad: st I t 
" ‘ nd evervwhers D 
will be t und ‘ ‘ times during vears. Dr. Birge firs 
. ‘ey ra the ses that } . 
_ \ , : , ; we t t the un V rsit is > > r 
rt i fort yf the world? : : 
. natural history and I p 
+ + rl sett ie most ques ~ . 
J i expos ( y ) ju ae 2%0 HH. - 
If the ¢ ywers had dared to d ss tl} r Se suis 4 
, iy ae fortnight aver articles 1 papers 
| gh 
1 ha } gs should 1 I iccepting the preside y Dr. Birg 
a sented the fol] as tibhow t 
r . } } ray r he war w j 4 I » \ £ eI 
; . [ have ve I I ng ti \ 
» I fee that his war is is has en said more . of the regents t ” take the fies of 
+} ) e to ; te] + +} } T ’ 
lay y related with the u r ent of the University W I M 
; + + r « + S tr] , 
. J r oad itions, both y ynal ar ( th f 
‘ ar + +} nind und 
ill hing i A rr essive presidents of the versity ave bet 
atT r It is nt +} y that s +o 
nate ul yr i They ha y ( 
r j } ! 1ea e ace ta e al . nt nal at it ¢ +} } } 
of tl truth, tl r ition of life ind every ve yur offer a f ti tance { 
versity n illy h lf with the forces of f the of hich vo to a 
t} resent tin h the that 1 a 
— = : dee ' N yne can know better than | 4 
the spirit of tr the spirit to which universities . ; : 
fluer of Pres nts Base ha 
} devoted then s, has pr led and is tr 
— : ; ; , — ' \ i al Var Hise i i | I 
umpnha } h f } hecause I k Ww oth tl ‘ } | 
If t point of pride that I venture to : 
: the president has taken in the progress of tl 
entertain it that it has been mv private pri' 
y I . I sity and the part which he must ta t 
é g usure to terpret the ur rsity 2 , 
u fut if coming years are to e al 
r n th life of a great nation, and I : 
: e the progress of the } 
feel that honoring me to-day in this unusual and : 23 thal’ 
s : I wish that I could elieve 4% e to accept 
c q sma er vo } firs yf all honored aa . 
: a offer in an unqualified way unde 
tl 4 ely resent I pirit t it I trv to ex . a . : 
; : take the duties of the presidency f an indefin 
I know to be their spirit and in proportior : "ill 
number of years, even though in the nature of tl 
as | rve the I 1 ‘ tla ’ e the se . : 
, ise that number could not be great I can 1 
‘ : . } ever, see that I ought to o tl ~ e Ul 
I, as before, wish to thank you, Sir, from the bot e 
: : Sait terest of the universit I utes that yught 
tor f heart for a distinction which has in a : , 
to follow another course. 
g r wav crowned my academic career. re a : 
; ; I believe that the presidency of tl niversit 
; - es < : baie ‘pen should pass as soon as practicable into the hands 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF , } } , . 
aa : f or o whom » institution n f many 
WISCONSIN to whom the 1 on ma ne 
° ars of service I believe also that the advantage 
Dr. Epwarp A. Birce, who has been dea f : 
. - . es “ f the university lies in such services rinning 
the College of Letters and Science for the past y - 
er ify n a vear when the legislaturs es not meet, § 
twenty-seven years and member of the faculty : * 4 
f . ' ] . that the new president may have tin ga 
tor forty -thre v rs WwW 8 or Jace mpoer ] ° . 
I I { ( eal ul Loe T hi 
| \ vequaintance within the instit efore ! 
elected president of the University of Wis : . 
Ly , 3 ndertakes the duty of adjusting its relations 
sin to s eed Dr. Charles R. Var ise, wl ; 
n to succeed Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, w Sos aiaihioenek dain waa te aiuiies: Hoda teaiet aale 
died November 19. The election was unar th each successive legislat 
] te » oy In f } , 
mously voted at a special meeting of the boar I am ready, therefore, to accept the preside 
ft regents Ca ed to hear the report of a co n the following eonditior that the regents 
mitt uppointed on December 4 to consider promptly begin to look for another president 
the matter of the presidency. Dr. Birge w the hope of finding within a short time a mal 
assume the office of president at once, inas to whom the office may be committed with fi 


t since the 


has been acting presiden 


Van Hise, as well 


Li 


much as h 


death of Dr as during part 


expectation that he may hold it for a long tern 


If the regents agree with me in this view of th 
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es “age Bags took no part in the Irish rebellion of 1916, 
di partment of chemistry at Wesleyan Univer : : 
‘ourtmartialed and sentenced penal § 
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e professor of chemistry at Goucher Col 

. 1 . . . 1 ‘rnment amnesty. 

ege, chief chemist for the Hammerschlag ‘ 


aa L 


Paper Mills, Garfield, N. J.; Mr. Carleton B A MEMORIAL service for Samuel Wend 


Edwards, head of the chemistry department at Williston, formerly professor of pal 


Guilford College, chemical engineer in smok« in the University of Chicago, was held 
less powder with the E. I. du Pont de Nemour university on December 8. The speakers 
and (¢ Similar changes are continually re Professor E. C. Case, of the Ur rs 
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rovernment schools and a survey school wer 
pened, from which 36 boys were appointed 
assistant surveyors. Young Arabs are also 
irning practical engineering in the work 
Ds. 
Ow1na to the advance in rural education 
associations and school exhibitions in Sas- 
itchewan, Mr. F. W. Bates, B.A.., M.Sc., has 
een appointed director of rural education as 
sociations and schools exhibitions for the prov- 
e by the department of education. There 
re now 80 such associations and when com- 
ete returns are in it is expected that over 
2.000 schools will have taken part in school ex 
hibitions promoted by the rural education asso 
Tue National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research will hold its annual 
ting on Thursday, February 27, 1919, in 
nection with the meeting of the Depart- 
ent of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
n Association at Chicago. The meeting 
‘ the research association bids fair to be ex- 
eedingly interesting. Instead of a one-session 
program, a two-session program will be pr 
sented and a large number of workers in edu- 
‘ational research have indicated their willing 
ess to contribute. The meetings this year will 
finitely go beyond the field of the measure 
ment of school subjects and will consider such 


“ 


ies as “Child Accounting,” “Course of 
Study,” “ Exceptional Children,” ete. One of 


members will also report on the work of 


+n7r)} 


the psychologists in the War Department. The 


1 


idquarters of the association will be at the 


‘ongress Hotel. The movement for educa- 


ional research has been growing rapidly since 
the organization at the Detroit meeting of this 
association. This year the secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association particularly sug- 
gested that the research association give a more 
extended program than it has been giving in 
the past. The membership of the association 
s increasing as the establishment of new bu- 
reaus of research takes place in city school 
systems, state departments and universities. 
Business and citizen organizations are likewise 
taking part in the movement for educational 
research. Following the program on Thursday, 


association will have its annual dinner, 
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probably at the Auditorium Hotel. N 
all the members who are in Chiecag 
day will attend. 

Tue National Conference of Deans 
Women will be held in connection with the D 
partment of Superintendence of the Natio 
Education Association in Chicago on Februars 


25 and 26. The headquarters will be at the 
Congress Hotel. The deans of women w 
the guests of the University of Chicagm 


Tuesday, February 25, and the general sul 


1] ro » ¥ e 
will be “ Readjustment of the education of 
women following the war.” The speakers i 


clude Dr. H. L. Smith, of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; Miss Bertha Cond 
of the National Y. W. C. A.; Dr. Robert ] 
Kelly, of the Association of American Colleges, 
and Dr. Willystine Goodsall, of Columbia U 
versity. On Wednesday, February 26, 
members of the conference will be the cuest 
of Northwestern University in Evanston and 


the program will include discussion of subject 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MATHEMATICS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
To THE Epitor oF ScHooL anp Society: | 

am glad to learn from Professor Snedden’s r 

cent communication! that he is aware of 

fact that mathematical training has been ar 
indispensable prerequisite for many war tasks 
of the first moment, and that therefore the 
mathematical requirement in our high-school 
eurriculum has been a highly important fac 
tor in winning the war. There were som 
passages in his article in the School Revi: 
referred to in my previous communic 

that would naturally lead one to draw the opp 


site interence. 


to think, that the mathematical equipment of 
our youth was entirely sufficient for the emer 
gency. We were better prepared in that rm 

spect than in some othe 
supplementary courses in mathematics offered 
by the Y. M. C. A. and by the various training 
schools, in spite of the large number of young 
men who were taking private instruction in 

1ScHOOL AND Socreiry, December 14, 1918. 


2ScHOOL AND Society, November 23, 1918 








better fit themselves 


rder t 


for the service, the supply of men for war 


tasks requiring mathematical tra ning was 
tend per sly near to inadequacy at the 


ceased. Thus we see that 


matnemati requiren I I I m sen S¢ 
ot the V« rd been ft pri erous 

Furthern t country does not owe any 
thanks to the critics of mathematical requiré 
Trt ( dary sé ls Tor! ur be ng as 
VA prey i! d is vere It Was nh sp le of 
the ties of these gentlemen that thos 


these 
nest 


) of +rat . > 
1 adminis rators cami 


to regard the mathematical requirement as u 


duly irksome and consequently to arrange for 
compliance with it in a perfunctory manner 
This latter state of affairs has in many in 
stances seriously interfered with the efficienc; 
of mathemat nstruction in the high 
aCcnod 

Professor Snedden wishes to know why, if 


the desirability of preparedness should be on 


f the arguments in favor of requiring math¢ 


Oo! 


y 


matics, we should not also require training in 


rifle shooting and machine gun firing, horsé 
back riding, German and other subjects that 


are of importance for various kinds of war 


work? Quoting his own words somewhat later 


discussion, | ask, “ Can educators not 


realize the importance of distinguishing be 


tween general and vocational aims in educa 
tion?” We can legitimately require of all of 
2s 


our ol students only those elements 
of preparedness which by their contact with a 
large proportion of possible future activities, 


Mathe- 


matics is a subject which has the best of claims 


properly belong in general education. 


included in general education. It is cul 


to be 
tural in the highest sense, for it has played a 
vital role in the development of civilization, it 
has important uses in many human activities 
of great moment, and its service in this respect 
is ever on the increase. In my previous com- 


munication I stressed war activities, since 


these are prominent in every one’s mind at the 
present moment. But great as is the use of 


mathematics in war, its use in peace is still 
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] 


greater. It is a valuable prevocational subject 


for so many occupations, that every boy or girl 
be reasonably ex 


entering high school may 


pected to have some use for the elements « 


aigepvra a 


nd geometry, which is all that a stu 
courses that are 


dent can acquire in the tw 


yw ge nerally required. 


\ mathematician can not repress sm 
over the us¢ I tr express t oh mathe 
maties” in « nection wit t] dis ssion ¢ 
mathematica requirements in secondary 


ols. What is usually und 
mathematics is about as far removed from th 
courses in mathematics in high schools as 


9 nabIe Re a , ; , 
study of Sanskrit is from learning the alpha 


In suggesting that the educational requir 
° 3 } 1 . 1 
ments for girls should be put on a basis that 
' 


would rule women out from many occupa 


that are now largely monopolized by men but 
for which women are not unsuited, Profes 

Snedden runs counter to one of the strong 
currents of the present age. As he seems t 
take pride in being progressive and forward 


looking in his point of view, I am surprised 
that he should adopt a reactionary attitude i 
this matter. There is no good reason why 


woman should not be an architect, for ex 


ample, and there are many other vocation 


that women do undertake or that they w 


undertake in the near future, 
matics is a useful and frequent! 


1° 


preliminary study. 
considerations and 


many others, the mere mention of which would 


In view of the above 


be beyond the compass of this brief discussion, 


it would seem that mathematics is at the pres 


ent moment a very live subject, either fron 


the point of view of general or vocational edu 
I do not see 


formed as to the many ways in 


cation. how any one who is 
which moder: 
life depends on mathematical knowledge, can 


contend otherwise. 








an 
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athematicians will always welcome any 


biased discussion of the educational values 


=t } 


their subject or its proper place in the cur- 


lum. They will gladly give careful con- 


ration to any outside suggestions as to de- 


e modifications in mathematics courses. 

they do object most strenuously to ex 

judgments with regard to the importance 

thematical instruction being scattered 

ist in the educational world under the 

‘conclusions based on scientific investi- 
4 


ns A eareful examination of recent 


sm of mathematics has convinced me 
bulk of it is of this nature. 


CuarLtes N. Moore 


OF (4 NCINNATI 


“HOW LONG, OH CATILINE... ?” 
‘HAPS you will feel disposed to give space 
e following seventeenth century criticism 
e profession of teaching; it is cited from 
f the works of the English author and 
ne, Thomas Fuller. In view of our pro- 
d reconstruction its appositeness will, I 


e apparent. The author says: 


here is searee any profession in the common- 


th more necessary, which is so slightly per- 
The reasons whereof I conceive to be 
First, young scholars make this calling their 
e, yea perchance, before they have taken any 
in the university, commence schoolmasters 
uuntry. ... Secondly, others who are able, 
only as a passage to a better preferment, to 
h rents in their present fortune, till they can 
le a new one, and betake themslves to a more 
ful ealling. Thirdly, they are disheartened 


loing their best with the miserable reward 


ch in some places they receive... . 


can not, at this time, refrain from ex- 


ssing my personal disapproval of the com- 


American practise of formally voting to 


rease a faithful, hardworking teacher’s in- 


LN ins Ms. 


ite salary by a paltry fifty dollars per 
im. I have always, somehow instinctively, 
rded such action of a school board as well- 
n insult to the dignity of manhood and 


nhood in a wealthy, progressive democ- 


C. H. IspersHorr 


‘HIcAGO, ILL. 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 
Tue publication of consolidated regulations 
for the training of teachers reminds us that 
the demand for teachers is more urgent than 
ever. The position is due to lack of foresight 
on the part of successive governments, to the 
inept policy, crystallized in the Education Act 


of 1870, which shut off elementary teachers 
into a sort of monastic world, to the { ire to 
recognize that the training of t rs a 
unversity matter and can not be done su ss 
fully if it is done cheaply, and lastly to the 
assumption that teaching labor is cheap labor 


We have now reached the point when we must 
have teachers, and highly skilled tea¢ 
great numbers, and not only in the element 
ary, secondary and technical schools, but in 
the new continuation schools, where 
million young persons wi 
and taught well. How are we going to get 
them? One point 

have taken in hand, 
Unless a substantial living wage to 
is paid the teachers 

not come forward That point the govern 
ment and the local 


. , 
saiaries. 


men and to women 


authorities have 
though the lack of courage on the part of 
departmental committees and of the govern- 
ment is not insisting on the formation of na 


tional seales with local variations is reducing 


} 
hn saiaries on the 


the effect of a general rise 
minds of those who are hesitating whether they 
should not take up what is admittedly one of 
the noblest of professions. The 


ation Bill is another sign that the government 


Superann 


realize the importance of the financial side of 
the question. On the whole we think that 
teachers and would be teachers may rest as- 


sured that all reasonable demands for certi 


tude in respect to adequate salaries and per 
sions are being or will be met. 
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